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So far hast thou gone since the morn- 
ing broke; 
So far with the mornings long ago, 
“en with the first that the new world 
woke 
With the gladdening 
sun’s warm glow. 
And the wall that hides thee, men- call 
Death; 
But there’s only a breath 
my breath. 


light of the 


between— 


So far hast thou gone since the noon- 
day came; 
So far with the glory that is to be; 
With a thousand years as a day the 
same, 
From earthly fetters forever free; 
And the wall that hides thee, men call 
Death; 
But there’s only a preath between— 
my breath. 


So near art thou come since the dark- 
ness fell; 

So close is my spirit folded to thee! 

Touch may not feel and speech cannot 





tell; 
Fast bound in the Infinite Love are 
we; 
And the veil that hides thee, men call 
Death,— 
And it is but a breath between—my 
breath. 


—The British Friend. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Prof. W. I. Thomas deserves the 
gratitude of women for his thought- 
ful and vigorous articles on the wo- 
man question in the American Maga- 
zine. 

Anna Shaw made her way from 
Minneapolis to Newport to speak, de- 
spite a broken ankle; and Ellen Ter- 
ry’s daughter, Miss Edith Craig, who 
met with a serious accident a few 
months ago, took part in the recent 
suffrage demonstration outside the 
House of Commons, on_ crutches. 
Some of the suffragists evidently do 
not lack courage. 


The newly elected corresponding 
secretary of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, Frances Squire 
Potter, is professor of English in the 
University of Minnesota. She has writ- 
ten plays, essays, stories, and a few 
novels, one of which is “The Barring- 
tons.” Her notable address before 
the Chicago Political Equality Club, 
some months ago, on “Women, Eco- 
nomics and the Ballot,” has been 
printed in pamphlet form. With re- 
gard to that scarcely appreciable ele- 
ment, the “bad woman vote,” Mrs. 
Potter said: 

“The dishonest woman who sells 
her vote in Denver and that perfect 
flower, the Massachusetts anti-suffra- 
gist who insists upon the men repre- 
senting her, are on the same plane 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





exactly in regard to their vision of the 
ethics of a democracy. Neither wom- 
an has as yet any moral conscious- 
ness of the duty in this age and coun- 
try of individual and responsible citi- 
zenship.” 


At the Newport meeting Mayor 
Boyle’s remarks were limited to a 
short welcome, following which he 
introduced Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
His words in this connection, “I feel 
honored in having the pleasure to in- 
troduce a famous woman, whom we 
all know and love, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe,” were the signal for a great 
ovation. 

It was the great feature of the en- 


tire day. Every person of the 500 
was standing. Women and men 
united in applause. A few times 


when it seemed to be weakening it 
was renewed afresh. Meanwhile the 
little woman, supported by Mayor 
Boyle and Mrs. Belmont, stood at the 
front of the platform and benignly 
smiled. 

For nine minutes Mrs. Howe, now 
in her 91st year, spoke on the subject 
which had brought her there. Her 
words could be understood in the 
farthermost corners of the tent. 





The first petition ever sent to the 
Russian Douma by Jewish women has 
lately been received. They ask for 
legislation to prevent husbands from 
sending their wives a “bill of divorce” 
by messenger. A Hebrew husband 
cin divorce his wife, with the consent 
ot the rabbi, by giving her a bill of 
If the wife is not willing 
to be divorced, she can refuse to take 
the paper, and it not become 
valid without her acceptance. A wife 
who suspects her husband of wishing 
to her refuses to take any 
peper from his hand. But when he 
sends it by messenger, she has no 
means of knowing from whom the 
paper comes, and may take it in ig- 
horance, 


civorce, 


does 


divorce 


Complicity between the white slave 
traders and the police was charged 
by Miss Ida A. Jordan, superintendent 
of the Chicago Deaconess Home, at 
the Des Plaines camp-meeting. She 
told of a young woman from a Chris- 
tian home who went down town and 
did not come back. “After she had 
been away from home for seven 
weeks,” said Miss Jordan, “and the 
police had failed to locate her, the 
mother came to and we located 
her the first day, and by nine o’clock 
that night she was back in her own 
home. She had not been out of Chi- 
cago. Imagine, if you can, the anx- 
iety of those parents during the seven 
weeks of suspense.” The police, Miss 
Jordan said, then tried to head off the 
further investigation which the par- 
ents of the girl thought ought to be 
undertaken in the interests of other 
girls. Would the police dare to do 
this if women had votes? 


us, 





American common sense is shown 
in Commissioner Williams’s ruling 
that Mrs. Pankhurst need not be ex- 
cluded from the United States as 2 
ex-convict, since she was merely « 
political offender. Rather than recog- 
nize the suffragettes as political offen- 
ders, and as entitled to the treatin ent 
usually given to political 
the Home Secretary of Erglane pre- 
fers to keep the country in turmoil, 
to let the time of the House of Com- 


prisoners, 


mons be wasted in answering (or 
evading) questions from indignant 
members of Parliament asking why 
women of education and refinement 


should be confined in damp, unsani- 
tary, vermin-haunted cells, and io let 
scores of women risk their lives by 
hunger strikes 
such treatment. 


as a protest against 





Good fruit has come from the fool- 
ish canard about the intention of the 
suffragists to run Jane Addams for 
the presidency of the United States. 
A number of influential papers in 
widely separated parts of the country 
have come out with editorials agree- 
ing in substance with the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, which paid a high tribute 
to Miss Addams’ qualifications, and 





said that the only objection to her 
nomination was the impossibility of 
electing her. 


Four members of the Women's 
Freedom League were lately released 
from prison before their terms ex- 
pired. The Christian Commonwealth 
says: “No reason was assigned ex- 
cept Mr. Gladstone's ‘clemency. But 
this, we may take it, is one of the 
first results of the siege of West- 
minster. Public opinion has spoken 
with no uncertain voice, and both in- 
side and outside the House there is 
setting in a strong current of 
pathy with the women who with such 
patience and fortitude are 
their constitutional right. 
breakfast of welcome in the Eustace 
Miles Restaurant, a great crowd of 
sympathizers from both sides of the 
Atlantic were present. Mrs. Despard 
presided. The prisoners gave hu- 
morous sketches of their ‘holiday’ in 
Holloway Gaol. In the afternoon a 
huge demonstration was held in Tra 
falgar Square. The square was ablaze 
with banners, and several thousands 
or persons gathered round the three 
platforms.” 


syi- 


seeking 
At the 


NORWEGIAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 





Members of the Daughters of Nor- 
way were generous with their ap- 
plause when speakers on the negative 
side of the debate on “Resolved, That 
Women Should Have the Ballot,” 
hurled volleys of argument at their 
opponents at the open meeting of the 
Sons of Norway in the Labor Temple, 
recently. 

Theodore Peterson, C. Vordal and 
R. Rickstad were on the affirmative 
and Gerard Tonning, P. Winnem and 
W. B. Olsen on the negative. Nor- 
wegian history was freely discussed 
by both sides. Mr. Tonning held that 
married women were not entitled to 
the ballot, but that when women set 
up a shop or engaged in business for 
themselves they should be entitled to 
suffrage. After the debate was closed, 
he had no hesitation in saying that 
he was at heart an equal suffragist. 

R. Rickstad, in talking for the af- 
firmative, recalled Norwegian history 


of the war of 1808-14, when the wo- 
men, whose husbands and fathers 
were away fighting, mounted a hill 


and rolled down logs and stones on 
500 men in the enemy’s army 
fectively that they were routed. 
was in reply to the argument of 
YP. Olsen that women as soldiers 
policemen would be out of place. 
V. Holm, M. J. Poulsen and A. Lee, 
as judges, decided that the affirmative 
had won, and their verdict re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the 
women.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


so ef- 
This 
W. 


or 


was 





SCOTTISH WOMEN AND SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Scottish are taking an ac- 
tive and courageous part in the suf- 
frage movement. Miss Wallace Dun- 
lop, who began the hunger 
strike, is Scotch, and the woman who 
fasted longest—six days and seven 
hours—was a Miss Mackenzie. The 
young women of St. Margaret's Col- 
lege in Glasgow and those of Edin- 
burgh University have started college 
papers devoted to woman suffrage. 
They are the first college girls in the 
world to do so. The Misses Scott, 
who were arrested the other day for 
standing in silence in the street out- 
side of Mr. Asquith’s house with suf- 
frage petitions and were sentenced to 
prison for three weeks, are graduates 
ot Edinburgh University. Lady Jane 
Steel, the widow of a _ Provost of 
Edinburgh, let her goods be sold for 


women 


recent 


taxes not long ago, as a_ protest 
against taxation without representa- 
tion. Miss Chrystal Macmillan’s ad- 


dress before the House of Lords, in 
defence of the right of women gradu- 
ates of Scottish Universities to vote, 
has become famous. Edinburgh had a 
woman suffrage procession some lit- 
tle time ago, and a great Scottish 
demonstration is in preparation, to 
be held there on Oct. 9. 





So far as we are aware, the only 
Scottish society in America to take 
action either for or against suffrage 
is the Daughters of the Heather in 
Khode Island. They petitioned for it. 





MRS. PANKHURST IN SCOTLAND. 


Mrs. Pankhurst, accompanied by 
five leaders of the Women's Social 
and Political Union, lately started 
from London for Edinburgh in an au- 
tomobile. They are to make an ex- 
tensive suffrage campaign in Scot- 
land, extending to the Highlands and 
the principal coast stations. 


SUFFRAGE PENNANT ON SNOW- 
PEAK. 





Dr. Cora Smith Eaton of Seattle is 
fond of climbing mountains. Every 
summer she goes up some one of the 
beautiful snow peaks of the Pacific 
with the Society of Mountain- 
eers, of which she is a member. Soon 
after the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion, they made the ascent of Mt. 
Rainier, cutting steps in the ice. The 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

“Votes for Women,’ the pennant of 
the suffrage movement, floats below 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific banner on 
the uttermost peak Mt. Rainier, 
and, while those who read it will be 
few, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, who 
placed it there, knows that no politi- 
cal or equality plea was ever carried 
to greater heights on the American 
continent. 

“The exposition banner was planted 
or. Columbia Crest, the highest peak, 
with an elevation of 14,526 feet, by 
Asahel Curtis and staff. To the flag- 
pole, Dr. Eaton of Company A, tied 
the green pennant the suffrage 
movement, and it is now wafting its 
message in the and 
purpling shadows the 
peaks about.” 

It will remembered that the 
Kangley sisters planted the suffrage 
flag on a mountain peak in Washing- 
ton before going to England. “Excel- 
seems to be the motto of the 
aspiring young women of the Pacific 
coast. A. S. B. 


coast 


says: 


of 


of 


eternal silences 
that wrap 


be 


sior”’ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


LAND. 


IN NEW ZEA- 





Mrs. Mark Cohen of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, has recently, in London, giv- 
en some facts regarding equal suf- 
frage that ought to be of particular 
interest in this country where “taxa- 
tion with representation” is just now 
being so roundly commended. Mrs. 
Cohen, who has done a great deal at 
home to promote the technical educa- 
tion of boys and the instruction of 
girls in domestic science, is of the 
opinion that “women's vote has come 
to stay in New Zealand” and that “the 
longer it is exercised the better and 
purer New Zealand politics will be- 
come.” She denies that woman suf- 
frage leads to marital discord, that 
women refuse to exercise their right 
to vote, that homes are neglected, that 
the moral standard of womanhood has 
been lowered or that wives vote as 
their husbands dictate. “Our men 
and women,” Mrs. Cohen _— says, 
“tackled the suffrage question sixteen 
years ago in a serious and judicial 
frame of mind, and events have 
proved that they have had no cause to 
regret their decision.” She finds that 
very few women desire to hold office, 
but that between 75 and 85 per cent. 
of the qualified women voters go to 
the polls on election day. New Zea- 
land's experience has further been, ac- 
cording to this authority, that women 
take considerable interest in the polit- 
ical gatherings that precede elections 
and that their presence at these meet- 
ings “has unquestionably produced 
the happiest results.” “You can,” she 
adds, “read our papers from one end 
of the dominion to the other without 
finding in them any trace of the per- 
sonal feeling that marked political 
contests 30 years ago.” Mrs. Cohen 
further declares that the political ban- 
quet has given way to social affairs 
that are attended by both men and 
women and that these affairs are by 
no means controlled by the rowdy ele- 
ment. “In a word,” she concludes, “1 


have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that the enfranchisement of 
women in New Zealand has stood the 
test 

Daily. 


of time.’—Woman’s National 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. G. Everbeck won the first 
prize offered by the Massachusetts 
Society of Bee-keepers for the best 
samples of honey. 

Mrs. Arthur Stannard, widely 
known to novel readers as “John 


Strange Winter,” is writing her one- 
hundredth book. She began writing 
twenty-eight years ago. 


Miss Gertrude E. Hall is an inspec- 
tor for the New York State Board of 
Charities. She visits country hospi- 
tals and almshouses, and confers with 
local authorities for the betterment of 
conditions. 


Miss Alice J. Webster has been for 
some time the very capable secretary 
of Mayor Cardwell of East Orange, 
N. J. Having been properly depu- 
tized, she has intelligently discharged 
the duties of the office during an ab- 
sence of the Mayor from the city. 

Miss Jane Wright has resigned as 
librarian at the Cincinnati Art Muse- 
um to take the position of librarian in 
charge of the art library of 
Princeton University. The trustees of 


great 


Princeton allowed the place to re- 
main vacant for more than a_ year, 
while they canvassed the country to 


secure a who would come up 


to the required standard. 


person 


Mrs. Bessie Laythe Scovell, presi- 
dent of Minnesota Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, has returned 


from visiting four summer schools for 


teachers in Northern Minnesota, 
where she presented, ‘Temperance 
Science, Why and How.” She was 
appointed by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction to do this 
work. 

Mrs. Emmons Crocker of Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., State Vice President of 
the Woman's Rivers and Harbors 


Congress, was the only woman speak- 
er at the National Irrigation Congress 
lately held in Spokane. She repre- 
sented the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and had the chief place 
on the program on a morning when 
more than 2,000 delegates from va- 
rious parts of the world were assem- 
bled in the Washington State Armory. 


Miss Marietta Holley, the author of 
“Samantha Allen,” lives in a country 
tewn in Northern New York. She is 
very fond of all outdoor occupations, 
and her home is most beautifully laid 
out. She has an automobile and a 
chauffeur, and gets about comfort- 
ably, but she is not a good traveler, 
and has never been to Europe, al- 
though her books are so fuil of de- 
scriptions of places abroad. She is 
a great friend of Clara Barton, and is 
in favor of suffrage for women. 


Mrs. George Sutherland, whose 
views on the results of woman _ suf- 
frage are printed in another column, 
is described as one of the most charm- 
ing and intellectual women in official 
life. She is well versed in literature, 
and takes active interest in cur- 
rent affairs. She in Utah 
and is well acquainted with the varied 
problems in her State. Her parents 
are of distinguished southern lineage, 
and her father, of the Lees of 
Virginia, was a leading citizen in the 
Territory of Utah. As one of the na- 
tive born, the wife of a United States 
Senator, and the mother of two grown 
daughters, the testimony of Mrs. Suth- 
erland carries weight. 


an 


was born 


one 


Mrs. C. C. Ryder, an American wo- 
man the last ten years 
been organizing in Cuba a “Band of 
Mercy” for the protection of animals, 
has lately been resisting the attempt- 
ed revival of bull fights in the island. 
A company of bull fighters have come 
over from Mexico, in the belief that 
their display of skill in the popular 
Spanish “sport” would be eagerlv 
welcomed by the Cubans. To their 
astonishment Mrs. Ryder has hitherto 
succeeded in inducing the authorities 
to enforce the existing law prohibit- 
ing bull fights. This law was passed 
during the American administration 
of the island. 


who has for 
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SPEAKER CANNON ON MOTHERS. 





“Uncle Joe” Cannon, in a_ syndi- 
cated interview, is quoted as speaking 
disparagingly of votes for women, in 
comparison with indirect influence. 
He is also quoted as paying a high 
tribute to his mother, and as declar- 
ing that she used her influence to 
make him a good man. If so, it is a 
striking proof that indirect influence 
is not enough. For Speaker Cannon 
is a thorough type of the objection- 
able politician, and during his whole 
legislative life, he has stood against 
almost everything that the majority 
ot good women want. 

Mrs. Z. G. Wallace of Indiana, from 
whom Gen. Lew Wallace said that he 
drew the portrait of the mother in 
“Ben Hur,” used to say that women 
are placed at an unfair disadvantage 
in bringing up their children, so long 
as they have no vote in shaping the 
environment that surrounds their 
homes. A good mother often finds 
her best efforts counteracted by a bad 
environment. Mrs. Wallace told how 
a mother does her best to impress 
upon her son that he must be a good 
man if he wants to be respected. She 
added: 

That boy goes out from his mother, 
and the first thing he meets with neu- 
tralizes and gives the lie to all his 
mother’s teachings. He says to him- 
self, “Why, mother says so and so”; 
but he finds men in high places vio- 
lating all those teachings, and he be- 
gins to conclude that his mother does 


not know much about it. From that 
moment that boy discounts his 
mother’s judgment, and though she 


must still have a hold on his affec- 
tions, she does not have a hold upon 
him in any other way. There’ is 
where you wrong us, gentlemen, and 
cripple us in training men who will 
make the statesmen of this nation. 
If you want us to make statesmen, 
you must give women an interest in 
the government, and you must count 
their opinions. 

There is no reason to question 
Speaker Cannon's assertion that his 
mother was a good woman and tried 
to make him a good man. If she and 
the other mothers had had a vote in 
shaping the environment of their 
homes, she might have _ succeeded. 
Or, if he had still turned out to be 
the unscrupulous politician he has 
shown himself, the mothers could and 
probably would have kept him from 
going back to Congress. 

A. 


S. B. 





MRS. YOUNG APPRECIATED. 





The generous spirit of the Ameri- 
can man toward women has been 
shown anew in the hearty satisfaction 
with which Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s 


appointment to the superintendency 
of the Chicago schools has been 
greeted. Mrs. Young was congratu- 


lated by Jane Addams, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and many other prominent wo- 
men; that was a matter of course. 
But she has also been showered with 
letters and telegrams of approbation 
from college professors, male superin- 
tendents of schools and distinguished 
educators, some of them saying not 
that they congratulated her, but that 
they congratulated Chicago. The 
press comment, while tinged with 
surprise, has been generally favor- 
able. No doubt there has been plenty 
of growling in holes and corners, but 
it has been mainly inarticulate. 
As an Educator. 

Mrs. Young is an educator, an in- 
novator, and a reconciler. She is first 
of all an experienced educator; she 
knows the schools from the bottom to 
the top. 

“IT have taught every grade from 
the first one up, and each one was an 
inspiration,” she said to a Chicago 
Tribune reporter. “Suppose you had 
six children and they all died when 
they were six years old. Would you 
have as broad an experience with 
them as if they had lived to be of 


age?” ‘The reporter says of their 
talk: 
It was a perfect orgy of school ex- 


school anecdote, school 


perience, 


theories. The schools of France, the 
schools of Brown county, the schools 
of Englewood—she knows and loves 
them all. What a child is to his 
mother, what a maiden is to her 
lover, what a new gown is to a maid- 
en—all of this and more is the work 
of education, to Mrs. Young. 

“Why do I teach?” she said. “Be- 
cause I love it, and it is the grandest 
work in the world.” 

She was like a young girl, defend- 
ing her art against parental opposi- 
tion when wishing to go on the stage. 

As a Reconciler. 

Mrs. Young has proved herself tu 
be a reconciler. The Normal School, 
when she became principal of it, was 


as badly disorganized as the school 


system of Chicago is now. She 
brought it into harmony. She real- 
ized the important fact that 


teachers cannot do their best work if 
they are kept in a state of unhappi- 


ness and fear. She is reported as 
saying: 
“There are two things to watch 


sharp for if one is superintendent of 
schools. One is to cheer and inspire 
the teaching corps so that the school 
shall be truly educational for the 
teachers. A superintendent ought 
never to let a teacher feel that he has 
got a whip out after her or is on her 
trail. All discussion and instruction 
ought to be informal and conversa- 
tional. The other thing is to look 
out sharply for the administrative 
side. One must be able to advise the 
board as to the best ways of meeting 
the needs of schools and children. 
Otherwise their work, unaided, 
ceases to be educational and becomes 
political, or at best haphazard. 

“All the failures of superintendents 
have been due to a,slip-up in one or 
the other of these. — 

I believe in personal contact. I 
think a superintendent might spend 
the mornings in visiting and the af- 
ternoons in the office. Sometimes, if 
he finds something to interest him, 
he might spend a whole day in a 
place. I think he might extend his 
personal influence more in that way— 
by really making the acquaintance of 
one teacher, who would spread her 
impressions of him,—than in any 
amount of walking around and cover- 
ing a_ self-stipulated amount of 
ground.” 

As an Innovator. 


Last but not least, Mrs. Young has 
been an_ innovator. The Chicago 
Tribune says: 

When Ella Flagg Young taught in 
the University of Chicago, she served 
coffee and tea. That was some ten 
years ago, but the fact now has a 
timely interest. Ever since her name 
was mentioned as the only woman 
candidate for superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s schools, her friends have been 
speculating on what she might do 
with such a position, and have drawn 
their deductions from that interesting 
period of her past waoen she assisted 
Prof. John Dewey in conducting the 
department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

With the appearance there of Mrs. 
Young other innovations came into 
the teaching, such as conducting the 
course in her own house Tuesday af- 
ternoons. 

“It was made up of superintendents 
of schools, their assistants, and other 
such officials, and they just went out 
into the dining room for a little re- 
freshment before they came into the 
parlors and sat down,” Mrs. Young 
said, using the word “parlors” and 
not classroom. She added that some- 
times they brought their cups of cof- 
fee with them and sipped it while 
they were talking. This last word, 
too, was of her own choosing, in lieu 
of “listening,” “reciting,” or “taking 
notes.” 

Challenges Dr. Harper. 

Not that this was the first change 
she wrought there. ster influence be- 
gan before she accepted her position. 

“IT want you to come into our de- 
partment of pedagogy, Mrs. Young,” 
said President Harper of the Univer- 
sity. 


“Don’t call it pedagogy,” returned 
the woman who was about to have 
an honor heaped upon her. “Call it 
the department of education.” 

“Well, Mrs. Young, we are all en- 
gaged in the work of education,” re- 
tuimed the president, with the 


sparkle and the challenge with which 
he entered into argument against 
those whom he respected. 

Nevertheless, that fall when she 
and Mr. Dewey were sending in their 
program to the president, Prof. 
Dewey said: ‘“Let’s try ‘department 
of education’ on him! And this they 
did, with the result that the work of 
teaching how to teach has been so 
designated ever since. 


Dr. Harper’s introduction to her 
has a_ significance now, ten years 
after. It was at an educational meet- 


ing in which Mrs. Young happened to 
mention that she thought history 
ought to be taught differently. 

Dr. Harper Was Enthusiastic. 

“There ought to be four or five 
textbooks,” said Mrs. Young, “and 
they should all be different—” She 
was not allowed to finish. President 
Harper, springing to his feet, took up 
the discourse. 

“Yes. «and when one child says 
what was in the book he read, he will 
immediately stimulate the other child 
to try to tell exactly what he read 
‘n his textnpook, and the second chiid 
also will wish to see what the other 
book has said.” He spoke with the 








explosive utterance he fell into when 
under excitement, and he said later: 
“This Mrs. Young is just the kind of 
woman I want to get hold of for intro- 
ducing educational reforms.” 

It was only a little later that he 
sent his secretary over to summon 
her, but Mrs. Young returned the 
word that the University had nothing 
to offer her which she would accept. 
The presumption was that a docent- 
ship was about the highest honor the 
president would confer upon a wo- 
man, in the light of an expressed 
opinion of his on the subject of em- 
ploying the feminine sex in the Uni- 
versity. He sent back exactly the 
same message, that he wished to see 
her the next morning. When she met 
him he said he wished her to take a 
full professorship and assist Prof. 
Dewey. 

“IL haven’t a doctor’s degree,” Mrs. 
Young answered. “And I don’t want 
to be teaching those who are work- 
ing for their highest degrees when I 
haven't one myself.” 

Wins Degree; Accepts Post. 

“It’s the woman and not the degree 
I want this time,’ answered Presi- 
dent Harper, but he waited patiently 
until she won her summa cum laude. 
Then she was instantly summoned 
again by this man who “didn’t wish 
women on the faculty because they 
always wanted to change things and 
do them differently.” 

Shortly afterward she _ introduced 
her afternoon teas, and she said one 
day to the president: “By the way, 
do you mind about my serving coffee 
at class?” 

“Bless you, no,” he answered. “I 
wish I had some of 11,” he added, sup- 
porting her then and ever because 
she did things differently. 

Mrs. Young is a daughter of Theo- 
dore Flagg, the distinguished mathe- 
matician. She has been a widow for 


twenty-five years. 





SUFFRAGE MEETING AT MARBLE 
HOUSE. 





Beautiful Newport never’ looked 
more beautiful than it did to me last 
luesday, Aug. 24, when, at 3 P. M., 
the great iron gates of Marble House 
were thrown open to a mixed assem- 
bly of suffragists and society people, 
the latter hitherto unconnected with 
the movement, who responded to the 
invitation of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
to view this most splendid of all 
American residences, hitherto closed 
te all but the personal friends of its 
owner, each one paying five dollars 
to the woman suffrage cause for the 
privilege and for the subsequent lec- 
ture. Passing through the lower part 
of the house with ample time to ad- 
mire the costly architecture, furniture 
and decorations, I emerged into the 
wonderfully beautiful grounds, 
stretching back to a glorious vista of 
open ocean, 

The meeting was held in a large 
tent, with a raised platform and 
seats in front of it to accommodate 
a thousand persons. Promptly at 4 
c’clock appeared on the lawn on their 
way to the platform, on which five 
hundred persons were already seated. 
Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
in a wheeled chair, Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, Mayor Boyle of Newport, 
ind a dozen other invited guests. 
Briefly, and with graceful self pos- 
session Mrs. Belmont welcomed her 
visitors, and introduced the Mayor, 
who, in his turn, spoke briefly and in- 
troduced Mrs. Howe, an impromptu 
speaker. When she appeared every- 
one rose and remained standing till 
she had finished. Rounds of applause 
greeted her, as, supported by Mayor 
Boyle and her daughter, she stepped 
to the edge of the platform. She said 
in part: 

“I’ve been an advocate of woman’s 
suffrage for 50 years. The change 
that I have seen in the position of 
women in the 90 years of my life is 
something miraculous. I remember 
the colleges where no one would have 
thought of inviting us, and now how 
welcome women are to the colleges 
and co-educational institutions. 

“The many vocations that are open 
to women, that never were thought of 
then, have increased and are increas- 
ing every year. Women are now bet- 
ter friends with each other because 
they so much better understand each 
other. Men used to say, ‘Women 
cannot reason, women have no logic,’ 
but always when a woman amounted 
to something they would say that the 
woman was an exception. 

“We used to believe that once, but 
then we could not believe it any 
more, because we knew better. A 
man would say ‘madame is an excep- 
tion,’ but I realized that the majority 
of women were also capable of in- 
tellectuality. 

“The world will be very much en- 
larged for us when we appreciate 
what women really are. We are com- 
ing to find out what the capacity of 
the real woman is, that she is making 
up for the centuries of waste behind 
her.” 

Mrs. Shaw Predicts Victory. 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw said in 





part: “If one aspired to long life only, 


she ought to become a woman suf- 
fragist. There is nothing which makes 
one forget oneseif, the ills of one’s 
life, the discouragements and despair 
which enter into human experience 
so much as a great truth, which has 
absorbed one’s whole being, and 
when one becomes possessed by a 
great truth she is able to rise above 
all things in the inspiration and hope 
of it. 

“When one looks into the face of 
Mrs. Howe and realizes that she is 
but one of a numerous company of 
women who more than half a century 
ago espoused a cause more unpopu- 
lar at that time than any other, one 
can see what the outcome of our 
movement will surely be. 

“Although I have not been in the 
movement for half a century, for 40 
years I have been in it energetically, 
and for 35 years I have done nothing 
else. I hope to be able to serve the 
cause as long as it needs my services. 
How long that will be depends upon 
the intelligence of American men and 
the self-respect of American women. 
These are the two things which will 
solve the whole problem.” 


Among those present were: Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Lota Robinson 
of Baltimore; Mrs. Francis B. Hoff- 
man, Mayor P. J. Boyle, Alderman 
William Shepley, Frank F. Nolan, the 
Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nicholls, Mrs. P. 
Kernochan, Mrs. charles B. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, Mrs. 
Roswell Hitchcock, Mrs. Fred Dent 
Grant, Mrs. Isaac Clothier and daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William I. Hall of Philadel- 
phia, Mrs. Benjamin F. Clyde, Mrs. 
Richard C. Stevens, Congressman F. 
Kk. Gillett of Springfield, Mrs. Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, Mrs. Joseph Sampson 
Stevens, Mrs. Peter D. Martin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Lehr, Mrs. Austin 
Gray, Mrs. Charles L. Hoffman, Mrs. 
Pembroke Jones, Mrs. A. Langear 
Norris, Miss Hayes, Mrs. Harry Law- 
rence, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick, Mrs. J. G. Leakins, 
Griswold Thompson, Jay Coogan, Sid- 
ney Smith, Mrs. Oliver Harriman and 
Mrs. Sadie Jones. 

Among Boston suffragists present 
were Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald, Miss 
lL. Gertrude Howes, Miss Anna King, 
and Miss Margaret L. Foley. 

On Saturday afternoon there was 
another suffragist meeting at Mrs. 
Belmont’s Marble House addressed 
by Professor Charles Zeublin- The 
meetings were under the direction of 
Ida Husted Harper. 

Bm. &. BB. 





MASSACHUSETTS MEETINGS. 





The “trolley tour” of our suffrage 
speakers, addressing three open-air 
meetings a day, has been so arduous 
that none of them have found time to 
send reports to the Woman’s Journal, 
though cordially urged to do so. The 
following items, gleaned from the 
press, show how successful the meet- 
ings have been: 

North Adams. 

The North Adams Herald gave a 
report of several columns. It said in 
part: 


“Mrs. R. Y. Fitzgerald of Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett of Framing- 
ham, Miss A. P. McClure and Miss E. 
M. Haynes of Boston, the ladies who 
are travelling in the interest of the 
woman suffrage movement, came into 
town shortly before 5 o'clock yester- 
day afternoon. Two of the ladies are 
members of the bar, and, instead of 
hearing a violent denunciation of the 
existing state of things, the audience 
were treated to forcible and logical 
arguments delivered by three of the 
ladies. They held the attention of a 
rapidly-increasing crowd for nearly 
an hour. The matter was propounded 
in a simple but eloquent manner, and, 
no matter what opinion the hearers 
had previously formed, they were pre- 
sented with such strong arguments 
as will furnish much food for reflec- 
tion. The quartet are well bred, and 
possessed of that ease and confidence 
characteristic of educated persons. 
Their delivery and enunciation were 
excellent, and they were listened to 
with great attention. 

“Time and again during the inter- 
esting period when they spoke, did they 
make comments which, but for the 
attention paid to the statements 
made, would have caused interrup- 
tion by applause. For just 70 minutes 
the quartet handed facts to the 300 
people who stood about them on the 
Bank street corner; all heard with re- 
spectful attention, and it can be said 
that the Berkshires have not in a 
long time been visited by a _better- 
equipped array of public speakers. 

“The ladies obtained a number of 
signatures to their petitions and also 
disposed of a number of their but- 
tons.” 


The North Adams Herald added 
editorially: 
“Whatever may be the _ general 


thought of the populace relative to 
the arguments of the women who 
talked equal suffrage on the street 
corner here the other night, it cannot 
well be denied that some of the 
things which tuey said ought to 
strike right home—particularly with 
the men. The Herald is gratified to 
find in this commonwealth that the 
women who so ardently espouse the 
notion that equal rights should pre- 
vail between the sexes in relation to 
the voting franchises are well bred, 
shrewd and careful thinkers; the wo- 





men who talked in this city the other 
night measured their words. There 
was much in what they uttered that 
is worthy of careful thought. 
“Viewed at from the standpoint of 
a human-nature study, these women 
are indeed interesting. Unlike sen- 
sationalists of their sex who do harm 
to the cause they would benefit, it 
must be said that the women, so long 
as they all follow the precept and ex- 
ample of the quartet which talked 
here, will at least command the ad- 
miration of even those who do not 
fully coincide with all their views.” 


Clinton. 


The Clinton Courant gave nearly 
two columns of report. It said in 
part: 

“Clinton suffered a most peaceful 
invasion on Monday by most respect- 
able, well-mannered women, intent on 
spreading their belief that women 
should have the right to vote. They 
were given a respectful hearing. 

“The party, which came to town 
from Boston by trolley, included Mrs. 
R. F. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Hartley Den- 
nett, Miss A. P. McClure and Miss 
Edith Haynes, and two women repre- 
senting Boston newspapers. At Court 
Square they left tne car, and, stand- 
ing at the entrance to the Bigelow 
Carpet Co.’s plant at the head of 
High street, they began speaking. It 
was an unfortunate hour to have 
chosen, for the mill operatives were 
all intent on getting dinner, and 
there were few others about. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald was the first speaker, and 
while she was talking Miss McClure 
held aloft a yellow banner on which 
were the words ‘Votes For Women,’ 
and Mrs. Dennett and Miss Haynes 
distributed lierature and secured sig: 
natures to the petition. After Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s address it was decided to 
suspend until about 12:40 o'clock, 
when the operatives would be return- 
ing to work and would have more 
time to listen. A change was made 
to the corner at Greeley block, and 
there other ladies of the party spoke 
to an audience which possibly con- 
tained 125 people. It was a very or- 
derly crowd, and the ladies were ac- 
corded most respectful attention. 

“At 1 P. M., when the factory em- 
ployes had to leave, there was a sud- 
den stopping of the speaking, and the 
ladies of the party went across High 
street distributing literature. Later, 
securing dinner, they left in mid-af- 
ternoon for Leominster, where they 
spoke at 5 P. M., and then went to 
Fitchburg, where they delivered ad- 
dresses that evening.” 

The Courant added, editorially: 

“The suffragettes, or, as they pre- 
fer to be called, the representatives 
of the ‘Votes for Women Committee,’ 
have come and gone. They proved 
themselves refined, cultured women, 
able to speak intelligently upon their 
pet theme, and intent upon forcing 
that issue upon the attention of such 
auditors as they could get, and not 
at all averse to securing all the pub- 
licity through the press. They are see- 
ing that all the newspapers in the ter- 
ritory they are to visit are well-in- 
formed of their .ntentions and supplied 
with reading matters relative to visita- 
tions, what they are doing on their 
journey of education is to be well 
told, for in all the places the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Press 
have been instructed to keep tabs on 
their goings in and comings out, and, 
moreover, they are accompanied by 
representatives of no less than three 
big dailies. Clinton people, who were 
present to hear their addresses, treat- 
ed the speakers with all the courtesy 
that should be accorded ladies wher- 
ever they are, and all that deference 
which should be given to sincere ad- 
vocates of any righteous cause. The 
day of derision and scorn for advo- 
cates of women’s suffrage seems to 
have passed, and it will not again 
have place and power so long as the 
propaganda is in charge of such wo- 
men as visited this town.” 


Greenfield. 


The Greenfield Courier said: 


“Greenfield was invaded Wednes- 
day by the speakers in the ‘Votes for 
Women’ campaign, displaying the 
banners of their crusade. They spoke 
on the sidewalk in front of the Man- 
sion House in the rain of Wednes- 
day night. The speakers were at- 
tractive-appearing women, who _pre- 
sented their case temperately.” 

The Holyoke Telegram said: 


“Their meetings thus far have been 
very successful, one in Greenfield in 
particular being attended by about 
200 traveling men who bought the 
suffrage buttons generousity and were 
very enthusiastic.” 


Williamstown and Adams. 


The North Adams Transcript, in a 
report made evidently with no cor- 
dial animus, said in part: 

“This morning the four women 
were in Williamstown and this after- 
noon in Adams. Most of their time 
was devoted to the circulating of pe- 
titions to Congress in behalf of their 
cause. They went through the busi- 
ness establishments and found sign- 
ers occasionally. 

“At noon they held a short open-air 
meeting on Spring street, Williams- 
town, below the gymnasium. Each of 
the four women spoke. 

“The women are all refined, well- 
educated and tnoroughly interesting 
speakers. They will probably speak 
on Main street this evening. 

“Last night was spent in Green- 





field, the party going direct to Wil- 
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liamstown. Tomorrow they will go 
to Dalton, Pittsfield and Lenox.” 
Springfield. 
The Springfield Homestead devoted 
two columns to a report and inter- 
views with the speakers. It said in 


part: 

“Armed with ammunition in the 
form of printed literature, and carry- 
ing their inscribed, gorgeously col- 
ored banner, the advance guard of 
suffragettes swooped down on 
Springfield late on Sunday evening, 
and after lying low until Monday 
noon, opened fire at Court Square. 
Miss Mcvulure and Miss Haynes, both 
of whom are members of the Suffolk 
county bar, are exceptionally force- 
ful speakers, and are both well versed 
on the subject on which they speak. 

“A crowd of about 200 persons list- 
ened attentively to the visiting suf- 
fragettes on Court Square, and 
throughout the meeting those assem- 
bled conducted themselves in the 
most orderly manner. 

“The committee hope to cover the 
greater part of the State in a month, 
visiting three cities or towns every 
day. On Monday at 5 P. M., they held 
a meeting in Chicopee, on Monday 
evening they spoke in Holyoke, and 
yesterday they invaded West Spring- 
field and Agawam, and in the evening 
opened fire here in Springfield. Today 
at noon they will speak in Westfield, 
at East Hampden in the afternoon 
and at Northampton in the evening. 
Tomorrow at noon, they will hold a 
meeting in Amherst, and probably 
will speak at the summer school. At 
5 tomorrow they will be heard in 
South Hadley, and probably again in 
this city in the evening.” 

The speakers made _ Springfield 
their headquarters for several days, 
and made excursions thence to neigh- 
boring towns. Of their final meeting 
in Springfield, the Union of that city 
said: 

“A crowd of more than 500 persons 
heard the farewell words of the suf- 
fragettes in Court Square last night, 
when the last of the preliminaries of 
the campaign in this city were fin- 
ished. The speakers alternated, as 
they have done in every public meet- 
ing since the work began, telling of 
the lines on which their argument is 
based. The speaking was done from 
the old band stand, which was illum- 
inated with electric lights, the crowd 
remaining until the end. After the 
meeting the speakers were guests at 
the Socialist clubrooms. 

“The final rally was tne best of the 
series by far and the targest attend- 
ed. Applause was frequent, and many 
men and women remained after the 
meeting to talk personally with the 
leaders. Yesterday morning the three 
speakers went to Amherst, where 
they received a royal reception and a 
collection was taken up for their 
benefit.” 

The Springfield Republican gave a 
good report. It said in part: 

“The ‘votes for women’ campaign 
was closed in Springfield at Court 
Square last evening under a shining 
halo of electric lights. The commit- 
tee had secured the use of the old 
band stand, and from the platform 
there addressed a respectful crowd of 


500 persons. As might be expected, 
the males in the audience largely 
outnumbered the unfranchised sex 


who are striving to make this a ‘less 
lopsided democracy,’ as one of the 
suffragettes said. The ‘votes for wo- 
men’ committee had other successful 
meetings yesterday. They were 
much pleased with their receptions at 
Westfield and at Amherst, where they 
spoke to a large audience of clergy- 
men who are attending the summer 


sessions of the Massachusetts agri- 
cultural college. 
“Today the suffragettes will visit 


Ware, Brookfieid and Spencer; to- 
morrow, Grafton, Webster and West- 
boro, and expect to reach Worcester 


Monday. They will continue their 
State-wide campaign until Sept. 1. 
Several policemen were stationed 


about the band stand last night, but 
their services were hardly needed. 
There were no chairs on the _ plat- 
form, no white pitcher of drinking 
water, nor any easel bearing a litho- 
graph of any candidate.” 
Northampton. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

“The ‘Votes for Women’ Commit- 
tee, who are touring the State, ar- 
rived in Northampton last evening 
and addressed an orderly and inter- 
ested crowd of 300 in front of the 
First Church between 8 and 9 o'clock. 
The women mounted a stool for the 
delivery of their addresses, and spoke 
with a degree of earnestness and ef- 
fectiveness which caiied forth consid- 
erable applause. Each woman car- 
ried while speaking a yellow banner, 
inscribed *,otes for Women.’ They 
presented the arguments bearing up- 
on the justice and the advantages to 
the State of allowing equal suffrage 
to women, and told of the improved 
conditions in Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Zealand.” 

The Springfield Union says: 

“Their open-air campaign in favor 
of votes for women was a decided 
novelty. They spoke in front of the 
First Church. There were all sorts 
of distractions. An electric car would 
go by, and the ringing of the gong 
would interrupt. There was the re- 
peated honk-honk of the passing au- 
tomobiles, yet the women made them- 
selves heard and held the close atten- 
tion of the 200 or 300 who gathered 
around them. The session lasted for 
more than an hour. 





petition was presented and signed by 
a large number. 

“At 6 o’clock this evening the four 
women gathered in front of the Nash- 
awannuck mill in Easthampton and 
addressed a large crowd of mill op- 
eratives. They remained to listen, al- 
though supper was ready and they 
were hungry.” 

Holyoke. 

The Holyoke Telegram gave a sym- 

pathetic report. It said in part: 


“The four delegates who are doing 
their best to further the suffrage 
movement in this section of the State 
came from Springfield last night to 
plead their cause in this city. 

“The audience was small for a city 
the size of Holyoke. There might 
possibly have been a hundred. It 
would have paid others to have gone, 
for the speakers were all women of 
culture and refinement. 

“At the close of the meeting pam- 
phlets covering many phases of the 
suffrage movement were distributed.” 


Worcester. 
The Boston Globe 
Worcester meeting: 
“Rain twice prevented a party of 
Boston suffragettes, headed by Mrs. 
R. Y. Fitzgerald, from holding an 
open-air meeting on the common to- 
day. With Mrs. Fitzgerald were Miss 
Haynes, Miss Katherine Tyng and 
Miss Florence H. Luscombe, all of 
Boston. A lecture from the rear steps 
of the city hall was planned for 1 and 
again at 8 tonight, but rain prevented. 
“During the day Misses Tyng and 
Luscombe visited the Crompton & 
Knowles loom works and addressed 
100 men, after which literature was 
distributed. The various organiza- 
tions in the city favorable to women 
suffragettes were also invited and lit- 
erature was distributed among them.” 


says of the 





MEN HELP SUFFRAGETTES. 





The boiling of the suffrage cauldron 
in England is hot and lively. Despite 
the utmost efforts of the police, every 
cabinet minister who tries to address 
a public meeting is interrupted with 
questions about votes for women. 
They have tried the expedient of de- 
barring all women from the halls, but 
this does not end the trouble, for the 
questions are then asked by men. 

A graphic account is given in 
‘Votes for Women” of the picturesque 
happenings of a great meeting lately 
held in the “Edinburgh Castle” at 
Limehouse and addressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. One of 
‘he men who took part in the suf- 
frage demonstration writes: 

Suffragist Climbs Pillar. 

Our men lost no time in getting to 
work. We had arranged with our sis- 
ter-comrades outside that the singing 
of “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’ 
should signal the arrivat of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and before the crowded audi- 
once had finished the first verse, the 
singing died away in the middle of a 
line and gave place to an astonished 
silence, as a man was seen calmly 
3warming up one of the pillars in the 
hall. With the utmost coolness and 
with sailor-like aguity he slowly 
mounted some fifteen feet, and then, 
mncoiling a rope from his waist, he se- 
cured himself to the pillar and con- 
trived for himself a sort of swing seat. 
By this time the local authorities sus- 
pected something was wrong, and a 
strong body of stewards and “bruis- 
ers” advanced towards the pillar, in- 
ent on hauling down the interrupter. 
But the pillar was guarded by over a 
dozen men, determined to defend their 
champion as long as was humanly 
possible. 

Waves Suffrage Flag. 

While the fight was raging around 
the pillar, the handy man aloft un- 
‘urled a banner of purple white and 
zreen, and a mighty cheer went forth 
is the suffragette colors floated forth 
ver the heads of two bewildered 
‘abinet Ministers. Mr. Buxton, who 
was in the chair, leaned over to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
after a whispered conversation Mrs. 
Lloyd George and another lady on the 
platform—the only two women in the 
meeting—withdrew. 

Anti-Suffrage Brutality. 

Slowly, battling gallantly against 
overwhelming odds, the defenders of 
the pillar were one by one wrenched 
from their posts and thrown out with 
he utmost brutality and violence. I 
saw a man frog-marched out by half 
1 dozen stewards between two rows of 
infuriated blackguards, who were rain- 
ing blows with their fists on his de- 
fenceless face. A gentleman who 
took no part in the defence of the pil- 
lar protested against this, and forth- 
with was himself seized and ejected 
with violence. Other defenders of the 
pillar were treated similarly. I saw 
not only members of the audience but 
stewards kicking with hobnailed boots 
at the men in their grasp. From their 
window overlooking the building, .ur 
sister-comrades counted fifteen of our 
men thrown out through the door op- 
posite to them, and about half a dozen 
were ejected through a door on the 
other side. A colonial sympathizer 
iad his shoulder fractured, a gallant 
native of India had one wrist broken 
ind the other ricked, a Cambridge 

ndergraduate had his collar-bone 
1roken, and a dozen other men neeced 
nedical attendance, one fainting fron 
‘oss of blood some time after his ejec- 


At the close a ‘tion. 





The stewards at last got to the pil- 
lar, and one of them, opening a clasp- 
knife, cut the rope by which our 
champion had secured himself. Inch 
by inch he was hauled down after a 
heroic resistance, and once on the 
ground a mob set upon him. Torn 
along by a press of men, blows and 
kicks were rained on him from all 
sides, and one man deliberately hit 
him over the face with a glass bottle. 
His head cut open, covered with blood 
from head to foot, the hero of the pil- 
lar was thrown outside, where the 
police, more humane, took him to a 
friendly doctor to have his wounds 
dressed. 

The Voice Outside. 

At last the Cabinet Ministers 
seemed to have the building to them- 
selves, but at this moment, when quiet 
was at length restored, there came 
through the open windows the meas- 
ured chorus of women’s voices crying 
aloud, “Votes for women! Votes for 
Women!” and though the windows 
were soon closed, this chorus was 
clearly audible till the end of the 
meeting, varied by “Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny!” and 
other suffrage battle cries. 
Buxton and Mr. Lloyd George were 
visibly disturbed by this fresh attack 
from without. The Chancellor fidget- 
ed about, fumbled among his papers, 
and from time to time glanced angrily 
at the closed windows, which were im- 
potent to keep out the challenge of 
the women. The audience were no 
less distracted, some growing irritat- 
ed, as they could with difficulty catch 
the nervous, jerked-out sentences of 
the Chancellor. Others, appreciating 
the humor of the situation, tittered 
audibly as a battle-cry appropriately 
filled one of the many pauses of the 
harrassed Chancellor. 

“What will the future give us?” 
asks the Chancellor, alluding to the 
land tax. “Votes for Women!” comes 
the answer through the windows. A 
titter runs round tne hall, and a man 
who repeats the phrase jestingly finds 
a hand clapped over his mouth and a 
steward ready to escort him to the 
door. 

“We'll Murder You!” 

With a peroration as lame and halt- 
ing as the rest of the speech, the 
“greatest Chancellor of the century” 
sits down. Immediately a man at 
the back of the hall gets up and says: 
“Mr. Chairman, may I put a friendly 
question to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer?” A dozen hands were 
stretched forth to clutch his collar, 
but, clinging to the bench in front of 
him, the man turned round sharpry, 
saying, “Hands off! I’m a_ Liberal, 
and I have a right to address a ques- 
tion to the chairman of a public meet- 
ing.” 

“Is it about women?” cried a dozen 
voices. “If so, we'll murder you.” 

“Never mind what it is about,” said 
the man; “let me ask it.” 

A steward then intervened and said 
the question must be written. So 
written it was, and taken up to the 
platform, but, curiously enough, the 
moment it reached the chairman and 
began to be unfolded by him, the 
brave Chancellor took a hasty leave 
of this “enthusiastic meeting” without 
any answers to questions whatsoever. 

Caught in the Overflow. 

But if Mr. Lloyd George thought he 
would escape the inevitable question 
»y this hasty exit, he was mistaken. 
As soon as the Chancellor was called 
ipon to speak by the chairman, a 
nan’s voice was heard: “I have been 
1 Liberal worker for many years,” he 
aid, “and I object to the treatment 
ts criminal offenders of the women 
——” After he had been ejected, Mr. 
“Lloyd George remarked, that the in- 
errupter looked like a _ hen-pecked 
nan. He proceeded to speak of the 
rreat enthusiasm shown that evening, 
when a second gentleman shouted, 
‘Votes for Women, sir; this is my sec- 
md protest!” Mr. Lloyd George put 
mn a wistful smile and remarked it 
vas shameful that a poor hard-worked 
‘hancellor of the Exchequer should 
ve subjected to these interruptions. 
Thereupon a third Radical and up- 
holder of the Budget asked Mr. Lloyd 
George why the Government taxed 
voteless women? Stewards and oth- 
ers rushed upon the questioner, punch- 
ing and kicking him as he was eject- 
ed. Undeterred by his fate, a fourth 
ind a fifth man protested and had to 
be ejected. And, though not a few of 
those who protested are put hors de 
combat for a time, each has reassert- 
ed his determination to resume mili- 
tant action as soon as may be till jus- 
tice is done and women have the vote. 

While the men were making their 
demonstration inside the hall, a score 
of suffragettes outside, backed by an 
enthusiastic crowd of male sympathiz- 
ers, were struggling to get in. A 
woman writes in “Votes for Women”: 


The Attack by Megaphones. 

While these brave women did the 
fighting in front of the Edinburgh 
Castle, another band, of which I was 
one, did some “sniping” in the rear. 
I use military terms, for if we do not 
smell powder on these occasions, we 
taste battle. 

The “position” at Limehouse was a 
squalid, uncleanly little house, the 
back window of which abutted on the 
“dinburgh Castle. The shutters of 
the house were closed; the shabby, 

listered front door creaked from dis- 
ise when it was cautiously opened in 
esponse to my signal-knock. In the 
‘im light I could hardly recognize the 
‘aces of my companions, but the spirit 
n that sordid Limehouse dwelling wel. 
zomed me as I entered, and inspired 





Both Mr. | 











me with its own courage and resolu- 
tion. 

It was eight o'clock when the sound 
of applause and the welcoming strains 
of the organ proclaimed the arrival of 
Mr. Lloyd George. The windows of 
the hall were then wide open, and we 
could hear the uproar which was pro- 
duced by the first gallant protest 
made on our behalf by a man inside. 
We had to witness the brutality of the 
stewards towards this interrupter and 
several of his supporters. When this 
disturbance had quieted down, we 
raised our megaphones and hurled our 
battle-cry at the open windows. 

Angry Stewards Rush Out. 

The effect was instantaneous so far 
as those windows were concerned. 
Their hurried closing showed that the 
shot had told. Indignant stewards 
rushed into the yard between the 
“Edinburgh Castle” and our position, 
but hostile looks could not dislodge 
us, and they had no other ammunition. 
I was told afterwards by one of our 
friends inside the hall that, in spite of 
the closed windows, many of our re- 
marks were distinctly heard, and that 
they seemed to “worry” the speaker. 

The Men Were “Game.” . 

As the evening went on, people liv- 
ing in the neighboring houses came 
out on to their roofs and into their 
back yards and supported the mega- 
phones with cheers for “Votes for 
Women” and encouraging cries of 
“Stick it, miss!’ We did “stick it,” 
until there was hardly a _ voice left 
among us. After the first hour we 
were reinforced by some of the men 
who had been turned out of the hall. 
One man, who was suffering from a 
fractured collar-bone, came to the win- 
dow, smiling, and said, “Let me have 
a shout.” Another man, who had been 
so badly mauled that he could hardly 
stand, was brought into the house and 
deposited on the floor. Although he 
was obviously suffering great pain, he 
also joined in the cheers. 

The streets were crowded till mid- 
night by men and women, many of 
whom openly expressed their admira- 
tion of the suffragettes. 

Thirteen Women Arrested. 

Thirteen women were arrested, and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from two months downward. 
All went upon a “hunger strike,’ and 
were released after a few days, in or- 
der to save their lives. None of the 
men were arrested. 





THE SILENT SIEGE CONTINUES. 





After the two young lady graduates 
of Edinburgh University had been ar- 
rested for “peacefully picketing’ Mr. 
Asquith’s house the other day, and 
sentenced to three weeks in prison as 
common criminals, their places were 
taken by Mrs. Despard and Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, both of them women 
of social prominence and much be 
loved. They, too, have been arrested, 
with six of their friends. They pro 
pose to test the question whether wo- 
men can be legally arrested and im- 
prisoned when they have made no 
disturbance and caused no _ obstruc- 
tion to passers by, but have merely 
stood in silence in the street, hold- 
ing suffrage petitions in their hands. 

Public indignation was aroused by 
the imprisonment of the two college 
girls, and they were let out before 
the expiration of their term. 

The government's action the 
more inconsistent in that it has not 
arrested any of the much larger num- 
ber of women who have been carry 
ing on the “silent siege” of the House 
of Commons for more than six weeks, 
doing just what the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity girls and Mrs. Despard and 
Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson have been ar- 
rested for doing. 

The Prime Minister slips out of his 
house by the back door. The cabinet 
ministers evade the ladies who stand 
at the gates of Parliament by taking 
carriages at the inner entrance, to 
which the general public is not ad- 
mitted, and being driven past the 
waiting women at full speed. 


is 





STRANGE SCENES IN ROCHESTER. 





A singular demonstration in favor 
of woman suffrage took place the 
other day in Rochester, England, the 
city from which Susan B. Anthony’s 
home town got its name. The follow- 
ing account of it is given in “Votes 
for Women” by one of the demon- 
strators: 

Great Precautions Taken. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel, who at Bed- 
ford expressed his interest in tmeet- 
ing “a Suffragist of the male persua- 
sion,” was given an opportunity of 
making the better acquaintance of 
these gentlemen when he addressed a 
meeting in support of the Budget at 
Rochester on Aug. 3. Precautions 
were duly taken to exclude all suffra- 
gettes and male sympathisers, so 
counter-precautions were also taken 
to ensure that Mr. Samuel should not 
escape the inevitable questioning 
about “Votes for Women.” 

Four Men on the Roof. 

Shortly after midnight two good 


men and true scaled the approaches 
to the Corn Exchange and took up 
their position on the roof. Here they 
were joined early the next morning by 
two more men. 

All day they lay waiting, and at last 
the clocks chimed half-past seven, the 
doors were opened, and we heard the 
people streaming into the hall. From 
our roof an open window gave into 
the hall. This window could only be 
shut from the outside where we were. 
Our spokesman grasped the mega- 
phone, and, standing up for the first 
time since he had ascended the roof, 
drew near the window to be ready. 

A Question Answered. 

The chairman sat down, and Mr. 
Samuel arose to address the meeting. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy com- 
menced by alluding to the many Lib- 
eral victories in Kent at the last elec- 
tion. In sending those Liberal mem- 
bers to the House of Commons, he 
asked, what did the people want them 
to do? Quick came the answer, in a 
voice of thunder, “To give votes to 
women, sir; votes to women.” 

Whence came the shout? Nobody 
appeared to know. Stewards rushed 
round the hall to eject the interrupter, 
but no interrupter could be found. 
“Order, order,” said the chairman, and 
Mr. Samuel repeated his rhetorical 
question. Again came the response, 
“To give votes to women,” and we 
heard howls of rage from below. 

“If we have any more of these in- 
terruptions, the exits of those who in- 
terrupt will be facilitated,” said the 
chairman; but before Mr. Samuel 
could repeat his question a third time, 
a gentleman sitting on the platform 
said right in his face, “Will you give 
justice to women?” He was pushed 
almost headlong down the steps from 
the platform. 

Disheartened, the orator sat down, 
while a “strong body of stewards,” 
who had now located our position, ad- 
vanced to dislodge us. While three of 
us held the fort, the fourth delivered 
the following address through a mega- 
phone to the audience waiting be- 





; neath: 
} Cheers for Mrs. Pankhurst. 

| “Mr Herbert Samuel, Ladies and 
/Gentlemen: As a Liberal and a sup- 
porter of the main features of the 
Budget, it gives me great pain to in- 
terrupt at this meeting; but, inasmuch 
as the women of these islands are re- 
fused admission to Budget League 
meetings, and yet have to pay taxes 
and obey laws which they have had 
no hand in making, I think I am fully 
justified in protesting against such a 
condition of affairs. I also protest 
against the action of the Government 
in placing women political offenders 
in the second and third divisions. I 
believe there are many men in this 
audience who share my opinion on 
this subject, and in order to give 
them an opportunity of voicing these 
opinions I now have the honor to call 
upon them to give “Three Cheers for 
Mrs. Pankhurst.” 

“The audience roared satirically in 
reply.” Thus it is recorded in the 
Rochester Journal. Whether satirical 
or not, the cheers were given, and 
they contributed to hearten our re- 
sistance. 

Cheers for Suffrage Flag. 

During this speech we hitched a 
purple, white, and green banner to a 
running cord, and while the cheers 
were being given for Mrs. Pankhurst 
we flung it through the window so 
that it floated into the building and 
caused a further cheer to burst forth. 

Cheers for Mrs. Despard. 

A second spokesman then took pos- 
session of the megaphone and called 
for “Three cheers for Mrs. Despard,” 
which were also given, and proceeded 
to ask Mr. Samuel why the Liberal 
Government did not act up to their 
Liberal principles and give women the 
vote. “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny,” he thundered. 

A Daring Escape. 

Meanwhile we had been hard at 
work defending our position. With 
the help of two ladders and a scaffold- 
pole, thirty men beneath at last sue- 
ceeded in forcing open the trap door. 
More than once we got it back into 
position and held it down, but they 
were too strong for us, and as the first 
heads were coming througu, our lead- 
er ordered a sauve qui peut to avoid 
capture, and set us an example by 
leaping twelve feet to a lower roof, 
whence he slid sixty feet down a 
waterpipe to the ground. Enraged at 
our escape, a man flung after me a 
couple of brick-bats, which missed. 
A third companion descended after 
me, and we reached the ground in 
safety. Only one of our quartet was 
captured, and he had to be taken right 
through the hall and before the plat- 
form, thus delaying the proceedings 
another good ten minutes. 

A friend in the audience timed our 
interruption. From first to last it en- 
dured for three-quarters of an hour. 

More Interruptions. 

We then made our way to the front 
of the hall and attempted to hold an 
open-air meeting, but the police said 
a permit was necessary. Meanwhile, 
after we had been dislodged, Mr. Sam- 
uel was again interrupted by a suffra- 
gist. “There are some people who are 
afraid to ask for some little heip,” 
said Mr. Samuel, referring to old-age 
pensions, “and the Government is go- 
ing to deal witn that matter.” 

“When will it deal with votes for 
women?” shouted a man in the hall, 
whose demand for “some little help” 
in this matter was promptly met by 
violent ejection. 

Further questions on woman suf- 
frage were put at the close of the 
meeting. 
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THE FLEET. 


By Edmund Vance Cooke. 





This is the song of the thousand men, 
who are multiplied by twelve, 

Sorted and sifted, tested, tried, and 
muscled to dig and delve. 

They come from the hum of city and 
shop, they come from the farm 
and field, 

And they plow the acres of ocean now, 
but tell me! what is their yield? 


This is the song of the sixteen ships 
to buffet the battle and gale, 

And in every one we have thrown 
away a Harvard or a Yale. 

In them are the powers of Pittsburg, 
the mills of Lowell and Lynn, 

And the furnaces roar and the boilers 
seethe, but tei me! what do 
they spin? 


This is the song of the myriad miles 
from Hampton to the Horn, 

From the Horn away to that western 
bay, where our guns were 
proudly borne; 

A royal fleet and a host of hands to 
carry these rounds of shot! 

And behold; they have girdled the 
globe itself, and what is the 
gain they have brought? 


This is the song of the Wasters,— 
well, “Defenders,” if you please, 

Defenders against our fellows, with 
their wasters, even as these, 

For we will not learn the lesson 
known. since ever the years 
were young, 

That the chief defense which a nation 
needs is to guard its own hand 
and tongue. 


This is the song of our folly, that we 
ery out a glad acclaim 

At these slaughtering ships in the 

shadow of which we should bow 

our heads in shame; 

we clap applause, that we cry 

hurrahs, that we vent our un- 

thinking breath, 

For oh, we are proud that we flaunt 
this flesh in the markets of dis- 
mal death. 


That 


This is the song of our sinning (for 
the fault is not theirs, but 
ours) 

That we chain these slaves to our gal- 
ley ships, as the symbols of our 
powers; 

And we crown men brave, who on 
land and wave fear not to die; 
but still, 

Still first on the rolls of the 
great souls are the men 
have feared to kill. 


world’s 
who 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs. Florence T. Hunt of the Bos- 
ton Herald paid her taxes under pro- 
test this year. She has long been a 


believer in equal suffrage, but she 
has been stirred to special indigna- 
tion just now by the negligence of 


the tree warden in Braintree, where 
her home is situated. Two beautiful 
great English elms in front her 
house have been stripped of their 
leaves for two years running, by the 
elm-tree beetles, and a third defolia- 
tion would kill them, thereby consid- 
erably lowering the value of her 
property; yet she cannot vote for 
the expert and capable candidate who 
has been put up against the present 
inefficient official. Mrs. Hunt has 
therefore paid her tax under protest, 
and sent to the Braintree Observer 
a spirited letter explaining why. 


of 





PROF. BOWNE’S SUFFRAGE LEC- 
TURE. 





Prof. Borden P. Bowne, whose fine 
address on equal suffrage, given dur- 
ing the visit of Miss Ray Costello ana 
Miss Rendell to this city, called out 
so much praise when published in 
the Woman’s Journal, has been asked 
to repeat it before a number of Suf- 
frage Clubs. 

Prof. Bowne is one of the foremost 
philosophical writers of our day, and 
his books have not only a national 
but an international reputation. His 
visit to Japan a year or two ago re- 
sembled a triumphal progress, repre- 
sentatives of the Emperor giving him 
a public welcome, and the officials of 
city after city turning out to greet 
him with presents and complimentary 
addresses, while the school children 
surrounded his party and sang songs 
in his honor. A tourist found in a 
second-hand book store in Tokio 
ecpy of one of Prof. Bowne’s philo- 
sophical books, with annotations in 
Japanese characters all up and down 
the margins. His volume on Theism 
is used as a text-book in a Jesuit col- 
lege. It is probably the only work 
by a Methodist divine which has been 


a 


chosen for such a purpose; but the 
Jesuits appreciate its intellectual 
keenness. Most of the Methodists 


swear by Prof. Bowne, except those 
who are wedded to narrow theologi- 
cal views; they swear at him. He is 


| women, 
| Literature and the Arts, the college 


in demand for lectures in many differ- 
ent parts of the country, and his time 


lis so heavily taxed by this and by his 


regular university work that Suffrage 
Clubs ought not to invite him unless 
they pay their speakers. Those who 
do so will be sure of an able, original 
and stimulating lecture if they can 
secure him. His address is 380 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





M.nnesota. 





There is no great loss without some 
gain; no cloud without its silver lin- 
ing. This has been exemplified in 
Minnesota recently. The loss was the 
accident to Dr. Anna Shaw, result- 
ing in a broken bone of the ankle. 
The gain may, in a measure, have 
been hers, for she really needed a 
rest. Possibly the benefit to her may 
be apparent later; but the real gain 
was that she was ours for a long 
time; and, while we regretted the 
means, we felt gratified to own her 
for awhile. 

Tea for Miss Shaw. 

Some time previous to the accident, 
Mrs. Frances Squire Potter, at whose 
home Dr. Shaw was visiting, gave an 
afternoon tea in her honor. The af- 
fair was very informal, on the lawn, 
under the beautiful old oaks. Mrs. 
Potter made her first official speech, 
and Dr. Shaw also pleased us with a 
| characteristic talk. Many called, and 
were much gratified in being able to 
meet her socially. 

Kept Lucy Stone’s Birthday. 

Last Saturday afternoon the clubs 
of the twin cities, five in number, pic- 
niced at Minnehaha Falls park in 
[memory of Lucy Stone. Dr. Shaw 
{was able to be with us again, and 
again made one of her most forceful, 
clear-cut, and incisive speeches. She 
| would not remain seated to favor the 
|injured ankle, but found a tree the 
| best support. Crowds gathered 
;around, and I thought what a picture 
be made there under the shade of the 
ltrees, with the music of “Laughing 
Water” over all. 

Mrs. Potter spoke brightly of her 
love for Minnesota, and her future 
work. Miss Josephine Schain gave an 
interesting review of the National 
| Convention, and Mrs. A. H. Bright re- 
counted its many social features. We 
regretted that Dr. Martha G. Ripley, a 
personal friend of Lucy Stone, could 
not be present to give a sketch of her 
life; instead, the writer gave a brief 
outline, referring to the need of keep- 
ing alive the sentiment of gratitude 
to the pioneers who sacrificed so 
much to gain many of the privileges 
now enjoyed by women. 

A Suffrage Rest Room. 

We are planning a “Suffrage Rest 
Room” for our State Fair Couches, 
easy chairs, afternoon tea, three daily 
speeches on suffrage, the monster pe- 
tition—with suitable decorations, and 
suffrage literature for distribution, are 
to be features of the venture. Mrs. 
Jeannette Baier Ward has the matter 
in charge, and will preside each day 
with helpers from the various clubs. 

Ethel Edgerton Hurd, M.D. 

Minneapolis. 

In the University of Minnesota this 
year the Phi Beta Kappa, choosing 
students from the senior class for 
their literary proficiency, elected thir- 
teen women and four men. The Sig- 
ma Xi, basing its selection on the 
ability to carry on scientific research, 
elected thirty-one men and _ four 
In the College of Science, 








proper according to the old idea, the 
women outnumber the men two to 
one. In the higher classes and in the 
purely literary courses, the proportion 
of women is still greater and tends to 
increase. 

It does not follow that women, as a 

rule, have any more fondness for 
“pure culture” than men have. It 
must be remembered, first, that the lit- 
erary studies are vocational for wom- 
en, as leading «.o the profession in 
which they are most welcomed, that 
|is, teaching; and second, that very lit- 
|tle has been done in the universities 
|; as yet to provide other forms of voca- 
| tional training for them. 
But the women, in spite of their dis- 
| Dosition to swamp certain courses, are 
welcomed and well treated in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The spirit of 
equality is dominant throughout the 
institution. There are sixteen women 
on the instructional staff. Most of 
them fill minor positions, but one, 
Miss Maria L. Sanford, has been pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and elocution for 
twenty-nine years. She retires on a 
Carnegie pension this spring at the 
age of seventy-three, highly esteemed 
and beloved for uer services to the 
State at large, as well as for her work 
in the university. 

If any attempt were made at dis- 
crimination against the women, the 
men of the university would promptly 
come to their defense. An instance of 
their gallantry occurred while I was 
in Minneapolis. The president an- 
nounced in chapel that the young 
women should not go with the young 
men on the special train to Chicago 
for the football game. The rule was 
obviously sensible, because it could 
not be expected that a thousand stu- 
dents, whether victorious or defeated, 
would maintain perfect decorum on 
the return trip, but it was resented, as 








| 





every new restriction is in the West. 
The interesting point is that the boys 
were as indignant about it as the girls, 
and the student daily published pro- 
testing editorials. They were deter- 
mined that the rooting should not lack 
its treble clef. But imagine the Har- 
vard students going on a strike be- 
cause President Eliot would not allow 
the Radcliffe girls to go with them 
when they went to New Haven to be 
beaten at football, or the Columbia 
boys insisting on taking Barnard in a 
body to Ithaca for an inter-collegiate 
debate! The president calmed tae in- 
cipient rebellion by his personal in- 
fluence and a little diplomacy. But 
however misdirected, it was an inter- 
esting example of Western .chivalry, 
of the real chivalry which demands 
equal privileges for the weaker sex in- 
stead of trying to shut them out or 
crush them out of every possible op- 
portunity in work or play. 





South Dakota. 





Fort Pierre, Aug. 11, 1909. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

My friend and predecessor in office, 
Mrs. Pickler, has forwarded to me 
your kind letter of August 3d. I am 
deeply appreciative of your kindness 
in making suggestions for the work in 
South Dakota, also of the very sub- 
stantial assistance of $100, which you 
offer our association. On behalf of 
the officers of the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation, I wish to express to you our 
deep appreciation of the interest you 
are taking in our State. 

The officers of our Equal Suffrage 
Association are au enthusiastic about 
their work. Mrs. Rose W. Record, 417 
North Oak street, Watertown, S. D., 
was elected treasurer at our recent 
convention, but she has signified her 
intention of resigning just as soon as 
we can find some competent, capable 
business woman to fill her position. 
We have not yet found a_ successor 
but expect to do so within the next 
two weeks. Mrs. Record, our present 
treasurer, will leave the State, Octo- 
ber first, to be absent for six months, 
so a new treasurer is a necessity, es- 
pecially at this time when funds and 





contributions are coming in and every 
item of income and expenditure must | 
be carefully recorded. Temporary 
headquarters are established at Fort 
Pierre, S. D., at my office. At the fall 
convention, which will probably take 
place the first week in November, per- 
manent headquarters will be located. 

lam now making a collection of the 
biographies and photographs of the 
officers and leaders in the suffrage 
movement in the State. If you should 
care to publish any of these later on 
during the convention, we shall be 
glad to supply you with any material 
which you think will aid the cause. 

Governor Vessey is heartily with us 
in the suffrage movement, and I am 
going to ask him if he will not take a 
leading hand in establishing a “Vot- 
ers’ League for Woman Suffrage.” We 
are planning to have some woman ask 
every man in the entire State to vote 
for suffrage in 1910. 

Cordially yours, 

Lydia B. Johnson, 

Equal Suffrage Assn. 





Pres. S. D. 





Washington. 


Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has been 
made “President of the Day” for Wo- 
Day, Oct. 15, at the Valley 
Association’s Annual Fair at 
Puyallup. The Fair is to last a week, 
ending Saturday, Oct. 16. This honor 
is offered to Mrs. De Voe by Senator 
Paulhamus, who kuew her in Aber- 
deen, S. D., where, 21 years ago, she | 
was made the first woman President 
or the Day at a State Fair. 


man's 
Fair 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion is more generous to us than ever. 
They have secured us Judge Lindsey 
of Denver for a Sunday afternoon 
speech, and are paying for extensive 
publicity. 





Miss Janet E. Richards, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the popular lecturer on 
Current Events in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, is in such demand as a speaker 
on “The Feministe Movement at 
Home and Abroad” in the State of 
Washington that she has consented 
to give up one month of her pleasure- 
trip in California for the good of the 
cause. Under the auspices of the 
Washington E. S. A., she will give 
this talk in Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, 
Puyallup, Kilso, and other places. 
Miss Richard’s extensive travels in 
European countries where women are 
fully or partially enfranchised, pecu- 
liarly fit her to speak on this subject. 

Cc, 





Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe has been 
made “President of the Day” for Wo- 
man’s Day, Oct. 15, at the Valley 
Fair Association’s Annual Fair at 
Puyallup. The Fair is to last a week, 
ending Saturday, Oct. 16. This honor 
is offered to Mrs. De Voe by Senator 
Paulhamus, who knew her in Aber- 
deen, S. D., where, 21 years ago, she 
was made the first woman President 
of the Day at a State Fair. 





Macsachusetts. 





The “Votes for Women Committee, 
consisting of Mrs. James Parker, 
chairman; Miss Waumbaugh, secre- 


| tle, 





tary; Mrs. Mary H. Page, Mrs. Wirt 


Dexter, Mrs. Hartley Dennett, Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick, Mrs. J. Lovell 
Little, Mrs. Susan Fitzgerald and 
Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, has been con- 
ducting a series of successful open- 
air meetings in the interests of the 
cause, every Saturday, and occasion- 
ally in mid-week, since the first part 
of June. The first two or three meet- 
ings were regarded as more or less 
experimental, but were so successful 
that the regular policy of holding two 


meetings, each Saturday, in nearby 
towns, one at 5 and one at 
7 P. M.—which were found to 


be the best times,—was adopted. The 
speakers went to the first few meet- 
ings by automobile, with yellow flag 
flying, but later, when an auto was 
not always available, conducted 
equally successful meetings without 
it. 

To anyone who perhaps doubts the 
advisability of this method of propa- 
ganda work, as some of the commit- 
tee were inclined to do at first, I can 
only say that their doubts would be 
dispelled if they could see, as we 
have seen, time and again, a crowd 
change in the course of an hour from 
indifference, tinged with curiosity, to 
a strong interest, much more than 
tinged with friendliness. And these 
crowds are composed largely of vot- 
ers, who will some day be called upon 
to pass on this question of giving 
votes to women, and wholly of people 
who could be reached in no other 
way. The crowds have ranged in 
numbers from perhaps 100 in some 
small town in the afternoon, to 1000 
at the evening meeting, which is al- 
ways better than the afternoon one. 
Invariably these have been most re- 
spectful and, before the end of the 
meeting, interested to the point of ab- 
sorption. 

However unconventional and, in 
this country, at least, unusual, this 
method of spreading knowledge and 
interest in this movement may be, it 
is certainly justified—if it needs any 
justification—by results. It is getting 
outside the rut; getting beyond the 
ring of suffragists, to the people; and 
everybody who has any interest in 
seeing the cause of suffrage advance, 
cannot fail to rejoice and approve 
when they realize the good work that 
is being done. 

The speakers at the first few meet- 
ings were Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Lit- 
Mrs. Crowley, Mrs. McCormick 
and Mrs. Dennett, in the order given; 
but later other speakers have assist- 
ed; among others, Miss Alfretta Mec- 
Clure, Miss nosa Heinzen, Miss Kath- 
erine Tyng, Miss Florence Luscomb, 
Miss Murphy, and upon one or two 
occasions, the noted labor woman, 
Mrs. Mary Kenney-O’Sullivan. 

‘. A. Crowley. 





Idaho. 

Boise, Aug. 19, 1909.—The Second 
District Federation of Idaho Women’s 
Clubs will meet in convention at the 
beautiful little town of Payette some 
time in the month of October. The 
date has not been set, as the ladies 
in charge are waiting to learn when 
Mrs. Phisip A. Moore, national presi- 
dent of Women’s Clubs, will be in 
Idaho, as she will meet with them. In 
view of the honor of entertaining 
such a distinguished guest, the Portia 
Club of Payette, the oldest club in the 
Second District, is taking on some 
motherly airs of proprietorship, 
gracefully acquiesced in by the young- 
evr members of the Federation. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Abby Thurber Chace, presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage League 
ot Pawtucket, R. L, died at her home 
in that city on August 12, after years 
of failing health. She leaves behind 
her two sisters, Mrs. Brownell of 
Providence and Miss Thurber of 
Pawtucket, and one brother, Mr. 
Thurber, of California. 

Mrs. Chace has been connected 
with organized woman suffrage since 
the first meeting held in Rhode Island 
forty years ago, and her description 
ot that meeting was vivid. She was 
well informed upon general politics 
and actively interested in temperance 
as well as justice to women. She was 
a fluent but cautious speaker, always 





basing her arguments upon sound 
principles. She will be sadly missed. 
Jeanette S. French. 


LABOR MEN FOR SUFFRAGE. 





The New Jersey State Federation 
ot Labor, at its recent meeting in At- 
lantic City, listening to addresses 
from Mrs. Clara Laddey and Dr. Mary 


D. Hussey, passed a_ resolution in 





favor of woman suffrage. Similar 
resolutions have been passed by the 
State Federation of Labor in Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Colorado, lowa, 
Indiana, [Illinois, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Washington and West Virginia, 
and by the American Federation of 
Labor. 





KATE GORDON IN CALIFORNIA. 





Miss Kate M. Gordon passed 
through Los Angeles on her way from 
Alaska back to New Orleans. She 
paid a visit to Mrs. Caroline M. Sev- 
erance, and was entertained at lun- 
cheon by Miss Jessie Anthony, a 
niece of Susan B. Anthony. The wo- 
men asked to meet her were Mrs. O. 
P. Clark, Mrs. Shelley H. Tolhurst, 
Mrs. W. W. Stilson and Mrs. Charles 
F. Edson. In company with Mrs. Su- 
sanne Otis of New Orleans, Miss Gor- 
don visited Catalina, Riverside, and 
other places in Southern California. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page writes 
from her summer home in Chocorua, 


N. H.: “I have just had a week’s 
visit from Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
mean. We had a meeting of friends at 


my house to talk over the woman 
question, and, as usual, it ended in-a 
discussion of suffrage. The discus- 
sion was very lively, and did us all 
good.” 

The allied clerical parties have car- 
ried the election in Holland. This 
makes it probable, Dr. Aletta Jacobs 
says, that no woman suffrage bill can 
pass the present Parliament. The 
Men’s League for woman suffrage will 
work to elect suffragists and defeat 
opponents at the next election. 


FLOWERS 


EITILER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 
also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 








— 


NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Neav Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET |= NEW YORK 


GLOUCESTER and CAPE ANN 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


Round trip 75e. Central Wharf, foot State 
St Elevated stairs. Week days, 10 A.M., 
2 P.M.; leave Gloucester 2.15 P.M ; Sun- 
days leave Boston 10.15 A.M.; leave Glou- 
cester3.15 P.M, Music. E.S8. MERCHANT, 
Mygr., B. & G.S8.S. Co. 


MILLINERY 


Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
Mrs. NATALIE RUBIN 


FURNISHED ROOMS.—Pleasant rooms 
to let; easy access to street cars. Address 
Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, 109 Pleasant St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. Refers to Editors of Wom- 
an's Journal, 

— 

HOUSEWORK.—Three Armenians, new- 

ly arrived, honest and willing, want places 















































to do housework, at moderate wages. Two 
can speak a little English. Address G. 
Hagopian, New England Kitchen, 41 


Charles St., Boston. 


YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rey. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 

The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good reeeipts, 
and contains also valuable information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 
Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 
Faton, 328 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 
JULIA WARD HOWE ON 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. S. és 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.0€ 
100, postpaid. , ” — 


SUFFRAGE. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 








[THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
83822 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FiSK 
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